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Wnuart would you think, if you should sce the 
Queen of England feeding chickens ? At first, it 
would seem to be a very unprincely employment ; 
and we have no doubt there are hundreds of ladies 
in this city, not to mention some in the country, 
who would be shocked at the bare idea of putting 
their delicate hands into a bowl of Indian 
and scattering it among a family 


meal, 
of turkeys and 
chickens! But her majesty, it seems, has no such 


notions of refine ment. So far from it, she i IS repu- 


Connected with Windsor 
Castle, where the royal family 


ted to be quite a farmer. 


time, is a large farm; and this princess does not 
consider it beneath her dignity to retire once in a 
while from her mure public duties, interest 
herself in the simple pursuits of a country life. 


and 


An English paper, some months since, 
very interesting account of Victoria as an agri- 
culturist; and to us it was even more entertaining 
than what we know ofher asa sovereign, though 
we believe she is universally acknowledged to be 
emincatly 


mighty nation. From this 


paper we 
there is attached to the premises at Windsor Castle, 


a large poultry-house, and in fact, all we know of 
this farm and farmer comes from the same source. } j 


yavea } 


} by light wire fence 


) a kind of Gothic building, 








of simple construction, 
but quite elegant for a fowl-house. It consists of 
a central pavilion used for inspecting the fowls, 
crowned on the top by a beautiful dove-cote, hav- 
ing wings on the sides, in which are the 
apartments of the fowls. The ground in 


slopes toward the park, and is enclosed and divided 


Eas 
Si€ eping 


frent 


’ daily exercise of the tenants. 


Inside these wards, gravel walks, bordered by 


’ grass plots, lead to the entrances of the pou!try- 
. ) > 
reside a part of the 


house. The chambers are spacious, airy, 
an equal and rather warm temperature. 


gether this 


Alto- 
miniature palace is a very splendid 


» edifice. 
; 


ee 


qualified to control the affairs of a} 


learn that 3 


We presume our readers will neversee Victoria 


feeding chickens. Atleast, it issomewhat improb- 


able that many of them will. So we have intro. 
duced an engraving, showing the style in which 


the royal poultry-house is built, with the Queen 


Here 


foreground. they 


are, feeding their ducks and chickens. 


} religion. 


Now, boysand girls, what do you think of Vic- 


toria’s taste in liking hens and chickens? We 


venture to pronounce it not unpardonably vulgar— 
the more especially, as it aecords very nearly with 
our own taste, which, as may be supposed, we are 
somewhat interested in defending.— Youth's Cab. 
— >= > Co 
RELIGIOUS MODERATION. 

An unattainable medium, since the world seems 
to be divided between the enthusiastic and the 
who have too much 
who have too little devotion. 


indiflerent, or those and those 


One party make re- 
iigion their business ; the other make business their 


Two commercial travellers meeting at an 


inn near Bristol, and conversing upon spiritual sub- 
jects, one 


tue Wesk 


asked the other whether he 
yan Methodists, ‘ No,” 


belonged to 


replied the man 


of business—what little J doin the religion way is 
The house occupied by this cackling tenantry, is 


in the Unitarian line 


into separate wards, fur the 


and of 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Tr Flora had any engagemeat which required 
her presence in the house, she had most certainly 
forgotten it before she arrived there; for she walked 


straight into the purlor adjoining that in which the 
Doctor was consulting with Emma, and placing 
herselfat the window, she stood as if inteutly ex. 


amining the milk buckets and pots, that were ar- 
ranged on the fenee opposite to her, and there re- 


called to mind again and again the tone of voice in 
which Edmund had asked her if she could be pre- 
vailed upon to sell her flowers. ‘To 


eneed ear, 


her inexperi- 
it scemed the accents of the tenderest 
affection—she would even have suid Jove, but that 
» another 


to him than she, a 


could not be, for be had given his heart t 


—to one infinitely better suited 


mere child, with a very limited education, and 


whose knowledge of the world was confined within 


boundary of a 


pl ice 


the narrow dozen miles round her 


it was true that he had alway 
ion —had 


native $ paid 
endeavor d to cr 
cipate her every wish—and had 
been in the habit of speaking to her in a yvoic 





nay, even to ant 
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which had often appeared to her to be one of pe- 
culiar tenderness ; but did he not speak to Annette 
in a similar tone, and would he not have studied 
with equal assiduity to fulfil her wishes, had her 
mind been capable of receiving pleasure from it ? 
‘They had been brought up all their lives together, 
almost like the children of one family, and he as 
being at least five years their senior, had till the 
time ofhis going to college, been locked up to by 


Emma and hersclf“as a protector and guide, and 


doubtless the effect of these early associations had 


given to his manner a degree of tenderness which 
as he could no longer treat her as a child, wingled 
with the respect and deference due to her asa 
young woman, had caused his words and looks to 
wear the eppearance of love as she recalled them to 
her recollection ; though Alfred’s information, by 
awakening her to a consciousness of the state of 
her own heart, had first suggested the idea She 
was now determined, however, to keep a strict 
watch over hereclf, and not allow her affections to 
become entangled, and would learn, she doubted 
not, in time to rejoice that one so deserving had a 
prospect of forming a union which would not only 
give him an amiable and intelligent companion, buf 
by rendering him independent, would increase his 


to his happiness. 


tinued this course of reasoning, and into how herore | 


a stute of generosity she might have wound herself 
we will not pretend to say, bad she not been roused 
from her revery by the sound of Emma’s fecble 
voice. The doctor had left her, and she wanted 
Flora to come and read to ber. ‘Though the cause 
of sv much pain to them all, Emma’s iinbecility 
had been the means of drawing Flora into a sys- 
tematic course of reading, which it is probable that 

Mr. 


© Power, though a man of sterling uprightness and 


{ but for it, she would never have coumenced. 


gencrosity of feeling, with a mind shrewd and 


clear sighted, was still nothing but a simple man ; 


of business, and would never have thought of 


commen walks of country girls; and as for his 
; wife, thengh kind-hearted, and notwithstanding a 
slight querulousness of dispesition, really good 
tempered, as her ideas never reached heyond dom- 
} estic economy, it is probable she would have inter- 
dicted ali reading as lost time, had not her daugh. 
ter’s utter helplessness reconciled her to it. ‘The 
natural liveliness, too, of Flora’s own disposition, 
would have been inimical to study, and have dis- 
posed her much more readily te run with Annette 
after birds and butterflies, than to have coinposed 
| herself to so inactive an occupation, had not affee- 
tion, that all powerful incentive to her warm and 
loving heart, led her gradually on until that which 
was at first an act of duty became one of her high. 
est enjoyments. Mrs. Selby, a lady of a remarka- 
bly cultivated mind, of the old scheol of manners 
indec d, but kind, natural, and full of wisdom—the 
ripe fruit of years of reflection—first directed her 
reading, and supplied from her own well toned li- 
brary, (which she had preserved through every 
vicissitude of fortune) the work best fitted to form 
the mind and taste of the young girl. Afterwards 
her son joined in this work of wffection, and assisted 
~ her in completing it, so that Flora, though “ in 
desert bred” yet possessed great and 
advantages of mental cultivation. 
Several days passed over unmarked by any oc. 
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Ilow long she might have con- | 


leading either his daughter or Flora beyond the / 


Travers, which alone relieved the monotony of 
their lives, for even the flower fancier seemed to 
have ceased his visits as soon as he had lost all 
hope of becoming possessed of the desired treasures, 


‘currence, save an occasional call from Selby and } vers, giving the lawyer at the same time such in- 
junctions, should the gentleman not be able to take 


a circumstance which Flora frequently regretted, | 


as there was something so kind, so gentle, and so 


perfectly gentleman-like in ali that he did or said, , 


that she had beeome exceedingly interested in him, 


: the thing was no more thought of. 


and fond of his society ; besides which, she had — 
promised Emma that on his next visit he should be | 
brought in and introduced to herself, and the invalid ° 


had looked anxiously for an opportunity of enjoying | 


He 


came not, and in addition to this disappointment 


the pleasure of his conversation. 


however | 


’ . : ° 5 
Enima observed that Flora’s usually gay, lively | 


mind, bright as the sunshine of a summer's day, 
had began to be obscured by gloomy shadows. 
Notwithstanding all her well formed resolutions 
never to allow herself, even for a moment, to think 
of what was the real state of Edmund's affections, 
a constant anxiety weighed upen her spirits, and 
Einina frequently observed, to her extreme surprise, 
that Flora would sit for a long time absorbed in 
deep thought, and when roused would answer to 


| her inquiries of what she was musing about laugh- 
sphere of usefulness, and consequently add greatly | 


ingly, but also with a deep blush, that she was only 
thinking of “ such stuff as dreams are made of.” 


To drive away this stuff which the discrimination | 


one morning prevailed upon Flora to gratify An- 
nette’s anxiety that she would go with her into the 
woods which the idiot evinced by repeatedly taking 
hold of her favorite’s hand, and erying‘* Come !” 
‘They had wandered about two or three hours in 


; of the invalid convinced her was of a more scrious ' 
‘ . o ' 
, nature than she was willing to acknowledge, she 


search of Flora knew not what, but following every , 


object which for the moment arrested the child's 


wandcring fancy, until Flora began at length to | 


feel that she had been unkind to Emma in leaving 
b=] 


her so long, and returned reproaching herself | 


seriously for having been so inconsiderate. But 
what was her surprise on entering the room where 
the helpless girl lay, to find her weeping violently. 
The calin, placid character of Emma’s mind, made 
ilis circuinstance particulary distressing, and sup. 
posing it to arise from her own unkindness, she 
ran to her, and throwing herself upon her knees, 
she exclaimed, ‘my dear Emma! you are hurt at 
my leaving you so long, but indeed I did not 


{ 


mean to be unkind! Annette drew me on from one ’ 


thing toanother unul I got further froin home 
than I was aware of, but do notthink that I meant 
to neglect you deat Emma!” 

“Ohno! I have never thought you unkind, 
Flora !” returned Emma as well asher agitation 
would permit her to speak. “ It is not on your 
account that I am distressed; it is for my poor fa- 
ther!” and the unhappy girl sobbed aloud. 


* What of your father ?” cried Flora in alarm, ! 


“is he sick ? What has happened? Dearest Em- 
ina do tell me!’ It was long before Emma’s agi- 
tation permitted her to speak coherently, but by 
degrees she toid what we shall be able to explain 
in fewer words. 

Fouricen years previous to the time of which we 
now speak, a gentleman had given a note endorsed 
by Mr. Power for five hundred dollars, payable in 
six months, to Mr. Lawrence, Flura’s father, who 
when he went away, left the note, with various 
other business matters, in th® hands of Mr. 'T'ra- 


' up the note, never to claim the money of the en- 






dorser. A very short time after Mr. Lawrence 
went away the gentleman failed, but as Mr. Power 
had never heard anything of the note, he had con. 
cluded that the person who had given it had con. 
trived by some mears or other to take it up, and 
In the course 
of a few years after this transaction, Mr. Power 
met with many losses, and at length, tired of the 
uncertainties of business, he had withdrawn from 
it altogether, and had ever since lived on the little 
farm which ke then occupied. But as this was 
itself encumbered, he found it very difficult to 
maintain his position, humble as it was. Under 
these circumstances, it may well be imagined what 
distress and consternation it occasioned the whole 
family when he received a letter from Mr. Tra- 
vers, demanding, as executor to Mr. Lawrence, 
and guardian to his daugliter, the immediate pay- 
ment of the note ; on failure of which he declared 
it would be his painful duty to pursue a legal 
course. ‘ Father says,” continued the sobbing 
girl, that he has no means of paying the note, 
and that all he can do is to let the place be sold, 
and then we shall be reduced to complete beggary ; 
for after the incumbrances are cleared off, and the 
note paid, futher is sure there will not be anything 
left. I should not care for poverty,” added the 
poor girl, with a fresh burst of grief, “if 1 were 
able to work, but to 
mate load upon my 
means of supporting 
think of !” 

Flora had been so thunderstruck with the in- 
telligence that she had allowed her friend to go on 
without an attempt to stop her; but at length, re- 
covering from her consternation, the native strength 
of her mind seemed at once to be awakened, und, 
rising from her knecling posture, she kissed the 
pale cheek of her friend, and speaking in a cheer- 
ful voice, she said— 

“ Dry up your tears, dearest Emma, for this is 
a very needless alarm. 


lie, alive yet dead, an inani- 
poor father, when he has no 
me—oh ! it is tuo dreadful to 


The money is for me,” she 
continued, addressing herself to Mr. Power, who at 
that moment entered the room, *‘ and I will go im- 
mediately to Mr. ‘l’ravers and tell hiin that I forego 
all claim to it, and require that the proceeding 
may be stopped.” 

“My poor child, you know nothing of the man 
you have to deal with, or you would not calculate 
so confidently upon your power. Remember, you 
are yet an infant in the eye of the law,” said Mr. 
Power, mournfully. 

* But my guardian knows that I am capable of 
understanding what I aim about, and may be de- 
pended upon for the fulfilment of any engagement 
that I enter into,” said the lovely girl, with the 
dignity of conscious integrity, “ and as I will give 


i him any security he may think proper never to lay 


claim to the money in question, he will surely be 
satisfied.” 

“If the money, as far as you are concerned, 
were all that he wanted, he no doubt would be,” 
returned the master of the house; “ but that is not 
his object. It is my ruin, Flora, that he is aim- 
ing at, and it will not be in your power to stop 
hin.” 

“Oh! you surely think too hardly of him,” re- © 
monstrated Flora ; “I know him to be mean, and 
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were the moncy for himself, I should have little , 
hope of his giving it up. But to persevere in ex- | 
torting it for another, merely for the sake of ruin. 
ing an amiable and inoffensive family, seems such 
an unmeaning piece of cruelty that I cannot sus- 
pect even him of it.” 

“[ will not pretend to say what reason he has | 
for wishing to crush us, but that this is his object, 
Iam fully satisfied ; and you may rely upon it , 
my dear girl, that it is a perfectly hopeless attempt | 
to endeavor to persuade him to give up his project.” | 

“[ will try however,” said the generous girl. 

“ Yes, do, dear Flora,” said the gentle invalid ; 
“and if he can withstand the pleadings of that | 
sweet voice, he must be insensible indeed.” 

Flora immediately went to prepare for her visit ) 
to the “ great house,” as the residence of the lawyer | 

, a> F 
was generally called, which she did by dressing | 
herself with perfect neatness, but with great plain- | 


ness and simplicity ; indeed these were all inva- 
riable traits in the style of Flora’s dress, except | 
when a race through the woods with Annette hap- 
pened occasionally to disarrange the former, which 
however, was always speedily repaired. But no 
article of mere ornament was ever seen upon her, 
and yet ‘thoughtless of beauty,” she could not 
have been more happy than in such an arrange- 
ment, for the charms of her person were of so ex- 
quisite a nature that. to think of improving them 
by any adventitious ornaments, would have been | 
equally vain and inconsistent with the simplicity 
of her character. On arriving at the house, and } 
being shown into the room where Mr. Travers and ; 
his son were seated, they both started; for in the 
obscure light which closed venitians gave to the 
apartinent, she looked more like a sylph from the 
regions of air than a being of human mould. 
Recognizing her, however, the next instant, they } 
bot rose, and whilst the son hastened to set a 
chair for her, the father, with all his usual urbanity | 
and extreme swectness of manner, advanced to | 
meet her, and holding out his white hand us he 
did so. 


“Ah! Miss Flora,” said he in a tone of well 


dissembled surprise, “ this is, indeed, a very unex- 
pected honor! ‘The first time I believe, for at least 
a dozen years that I have had the pleasure of sec- 
ing you under my roof.” 

“ My visit is now purely one of business, sir,” 
replied the ingenuous girl, barely touching his ex- 
tended hand with the ends of her small fingers, | 
ut the same time that she declined his motion for | 
her to take the chair his son had placed for her ; 
for she could not bear that he should unagine any- 
thing like friendship mingled with her appearance 
in his mansion. 

“Ah! L suppose you have been a little more 
liberal than usual in your expenditures, and wish 
to anticipate the payment of your half year’s al- 
lowance. 


Well, well sach things will occur some- 
times, and I must acknowledge, Miss Flora, that 
I am rather pleased than otherwise that you can 
occasionally overstep the strict rules of prudence, | 
for you are in general too perfect to mix with mere 
common place human beings. My son and I have 
often agreed that it was as impossible to discover a 
defect in the construction of your mind, as in that 
of your person.” 

“Tam sorry that you have neither of you more 
discrimination,” returned Flora coldly ; “ but you 


f ure quite mistaken, sir, in the object of my visit. 


I am in no haste about my allowance, and am ‘ 
; come merely to speak to you on the subject of the 


note you sent this morning to Mr. Power.” 
“Ah, ha!—yes—truc!” returned the lawyer, 
with well feigned confusion. “ ‘To be sure, I had 


} occasion to write to Mr. Power on rather an un- 


pleasant piece of busincss, and it was exceedingly 
painful to me to do so.” 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


“Then sir,” said the noble girl, with dignity, ' 


**as the business entirely appertains to myself, I 
hope you will permit me to give you any security 
you may deem necessary never to make any claim 


, Upon you for the money in question, and to beg 


that you will give me the note to return to Mr. 
Power and thus liquidate the debt.” 

** Your proposal, Miss Flora, has all the gencr- 
osity in it that [ would expect from your well 
known character, and I am exceedingly sorry it is 


not in my power to oblige you; but I must act the | 


part of the faithful steward, which your excellent 
father gave me credit for being. 


CHAPTER V. 

Flora, whose mind was now wound up to a piteh 
of determination fit for a “ high enterprise,” which 
she had not conceived necessary, as long a3 she 
entertained hopes of prevailing upon her guardian 
to comply with her wishes, bad not proceeded far 
aloug the avenue before she was overtaken by the 
heir apparent of the domain. 

“Flora,” said he in a gentle insinuating tone, as 
he caine up to her, “ I did not interfere when you 
and pa were arguing upon this painful business, 
because I knew your disposition to be such, that 
you would be better satisfied to accomplish your 
object by your own efforts; butas you have failed 
I hope you will now allow me to assist you.” 

“1 thank you,” returned Flora coldly, “ but Ido 
not wish to incur an obligation.” 

“ You will incur no obligation, Flora,” returned 
the young man, in a tone that he meant to be very 


| persuasive ; “on the contrary, you will confer one 


I have put off , 


this unpleasant business as long as I could, but it | 


is impossible now that it can be any further de- 
layed.” 


on me.” 


“T feel just as little anxious to do that,” retorted 


_ the proud girl, in as forbidding a manner as she 


“If IT give you a written testimonial that it is | 


my wish, the business should be suspended till I 
} am of age, there surely, sir, could be no blame at- 
, tached to you on the subject.” 


* All this sounds very well, Miss Flora, to your 


could assume. 

“LT have some moncy lying by me,” continued 
the youth, without appearing to notice the pains 
slie took to repress him—* it is entirely al my own 


disposal, and you could not oblige me more than by 


ment that will stand good in the eye of the law; | 


and how could I meet my respected friend, your 
father, should he return, (and the thing I am still 


| willing to hope, is not impossible.) when I had 


negleeted so important a duty? Besides, Miss | 


Flora,” coutinued the conscientious and considerate 
guardian, “ five hundred dollars is a large propor- 
tion of the little pittance left by your father for your 
maintainance ; and were it not that beauty such 
as yours is sure to procure you an early opportunity 


_ of establishing yourself handsomely in life, I should 
actually be uneasy about the state of your excheq 
, uer.” : 


“Oh, if that is all,” cried Flora, her beautiful 
eyes beaming with all the animation of renewed 
hope, “let the thing, I beg, be dropped entirely, 
for I will make no further demands upon you. | 
am young and healthy, and able to provide for my- 
self, and woul? sooner hire myself out as a_ ser- 


vant, if I could not find any other means of pro- 


| viding for my necessities, than be the means of 
| injuring this worthy family. 


I entreat, therefore, 
sir, that you will withdraw your demand upon Mr. 
Power. 

* Nothing would make me so happy, I assure, 
you, Miss Flora, as tooblige you; but L am a con- 


_ scientious man, and must act as though I expected 


your excellent futher to come und demand an ac- 
count of my stewardship; and therefore, though 


. the thing, I beg you to believe, is most painful to 


me, it must be done.” 

Then, sir,” returned Flora, with all the dignity 
of offended pride, ** | must endeavor to put a stop 
to the proceeding in some other way ;” and us she 
said this, she lefi the room almost without the cer- 
emony of a parting bow, and proceeded to the front 
door, followed by the master of the mansion, who 
kept repeating his assurances of extreme regret at 
not being able to oblige her, with all the bland 
courtesy he was so much in the habit of practising. 


| accepting the loan of it for the next twelve months. 
inexperienced mind, but you do not consider that ’ 


, Cis notin your power to enter into any engage- 


It will enable you to take up Mr. Power's note and 
put a stop at once to the proccedings.” 

“No!” replied Flora, and her beautiful lip curled 
up with an expression of contempt «s she spoke, 
“it isa holy cause in which Lam engaged, and 
must not be contaminated by money obtained in 
an unholy manner.” 

“ What do you ncan?” asked the young heir in 
a tone of surprise. 

“IT mean,” replied the youyg but conscientious 
girl, * that money obtained by gambling can never 
do good to those who make use of it.” 

“That fellow Mike, has been blabbing !’ ex- 
claimed ‘Travers, involuntarily ; then as if recol- 
lecting himself, he said in a more gentle and hum- 
ble tone, * I will not pretend to deny that this mon. 
ey came into my possession in a manner that I am 
now ashamed to think of, but if you would make 
use of it, Flora, it would become purified from the 
And, 


oli! dearest Flora, if you knew but the power you 


contaniination that is now attached to it. 


have over me, and would use it mercifully, you 
would find that it was my highest ambition to be- 
come as pure and good as you are yourself.” 

“If rcligion and a sense of morality have not 
made you good,” returned Flora coldly, * [am 
afraid my influence would be of little avail.” 

* Oh, no! it would be all-powerful,” exclaimed 
the youth, with energy; “ 1 love you Flora, as I 
do my life, and it is the first wish of my heart to 
call youmine. My father too approves of my pus- 
sion and would freely accord his consent at any 
Think then 
lovely Flora, how easily you could at once settle 


moment to your becoming my wile. 


this painful business of Mr. Power's and place your. 
sclf ina state of affluence and comfort.” 

* Poverty has no terrors for me, for I have been 
familiar with it from a very early period of my life ; 
but the idea of being connected with vice or mean. 
ness is accompanied with unspeakable horrors, and , 
therefore, though L would meke ulimost any suc. * 
rifice to rclieve Mr. Power, 1 cannot purchase his 
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you for your dablia reots.’ 
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propose. 


Iet this therefore be the last time that 
such a subject is ever proposed to me ;” and as 
she spoke, the noble girl drew herself up with an 
air of dignity, that nade even Alfred’s callous and 
selfish heart shrink within him. At this moment 
Flora caught a glimpse of the flower fancier, and 
sprang forward to meet him. 


“ How glad I am to see you sir!” she exclaimed 


ns 


; speculation. 


as she came up to him; * I began to be afraid you | 
{ 


had left this part of the country.” 
“ I have been absent from it for several days,” 
replied he whom she addressed evidently gratified 


by the warmth of her salutation. “ But I am hap- 


py, my deur young lady, to hear you are glad to | 


APRALRALLALRAL ALP LAB 


determined Flora, not to incur an obligation, and 
yet such a price as fifty dollars for a single dahlia 


| root can be little less than a gift of charity.” 


If you were better acquainted with tlie price of 
such things,” said the flower merchant, * you 
would find that I was not making a very hazardous 


from six to ten, perhaps a cozen plants from cach 


sound in her ear, she heaved a sigh not of repent- 
ance for having parted with them, but from the 
feeling that he, to whom she owed them, would be 


easily reconciled to the sacrifice she had made, 


The probability is that I shall get | 


of these roots, which I can sell with ease for ten, | 


, fifteen or twenty dollars a piece; so that I shall 
, you see, have a tolerably good profit upon them.” 


? 


see me ; for 1 was almost afraid you would hate | 
the sight of me, ufter my having teazed you so | 


niuch about your flowers.” 


“ Oh, nu ; on the contrary, I was most anxious | 
to sce you, for I have determined to sell you as | 


many of them us you choose to purchase.” 
* Is it possible !” exclaimed the green-spectacled 
stranger, in u tone of greut surprise. 


“1 find,” suid Flora, with all the frankness-so | 


natural to her character, and which was encour- 
aged by the pleasing manners of the stranger, 
“that itis necessary for me to make up a consid- 
erable sum of money in a short time, and for that 
purpose I shall be obliged to part with my flowers.” 


‘They were by this time arrived at the garden, 
and Flora, and the dealer in flowers went round ex- 
amining the different plants of which she was anx- 
ious to dispose, followed all the time by Travers, 
till at length, having made up their catalogue and 
agreed upon the sum that was to be paid for them, 
the flower fancier promised to come in the morning 
with the money, though the flowers were, of course 
to remain in their present situation till they were 


done blossoming, when he declared his intention | 


of returning to Genesee to superintend the proper 


drying of the roots. Tle then left her, and the mo- 
ment he was gone, Flora, without eeremony has- 


tened intu the house, to report to Emma the result 


) of her application to her guardian, and at the same 


' time to communicate to her the renewed hopes | 


“ IT beg Flora, you will reflect well upon what | 


you are doing,” 
ing daunted by what had passed between him and 
Flora a few minutes belore, remained perseveringly 
by her side—* you know the money is yours the 
moment you speak the word.” 


* ] must have five hundred dollars in the course 


remoustruted ‘Travers, who, noth. ! 
; 


with which 
explaining to her the particular sources from which 
she expected to obtain her means of relief, 


° ' 
her breast was filled, though without | 


Sut | 


she heard from the invalid, with extreme pain, that 


») tne 


of a few days,” continued Flora, without appearing 


to notice what Alfred had said. 
* Five hundred dollars !”’ said the flower fancicr, 
in a tone of surprise—* ‘Thatis a large sun for one 
so young to be in necd of.” 
“It is not for myself that [ want it,” returned 
Flora, speaking to her new ucquaintance as to an 
old and esteemed friend ; for his kind and cour- 


tcous manners had guined her entire confidence— 


Mr. Power, had already gone to the lawyer with | 


t} 


low the sule of the place to be proceeded with im- 
mediately. “ He is so fully convinced that nothing 
less well satisfy your guardian,” said the weeping 
rirl, * that he has made up his mind to submit to 
it at once. ‘The place is already so far mortgaged 


that it would be impossible to ruise five hundred 


' dollars more upon it, and he has no other means of 
4 


* it is for one whom I highly respect, and to whom 


" 
i 


ivations 3; and I ti 


ag Er 
ink, sir, 1 
you have not repented of the liberal offers that you 
made a few days ago, I shall be able to make u 


the money 


] am under great ob 


Pp 
for each variety of dahlias, and as I have four of 
them, all equally beautiful, those of themselves will 


; and 


make up two huadred dollars what with the 
gladivles, tiger flowers, amyrillises, and the muny 
vther rare and Leautiful flowers that I have, we 
muy perhaps be able to make up filly dollars more. 
Then there will be fi im the 
course of a few days fiom my guardian, for my 


ty dollars due me 
half years allowance, which will make three hun- 
dred, und for the remuiuder I have some trinkets 
that I never wear, und though I have always in- 
mother’s suke, to 
whom they belonged, yet Iaim sure, were my dear 


tended to keep them for my 


father here at this moment, he would approve of 


iy parting with them for so pious a purpose.” 


*] have no doubt he would,” returned her new 


friend, who cust upon her a look of adiniration 


his erce 


which seemed to flush throuch 


mi spectacles ; 


usy dear youny lady, | 


feel at all disposed to withdraw the eflcr I 


- 


rw 


- 
~~ 


You offered me filty dollars a piece | 


obtaining the meney.” 

“IT will still hope,” said Flora, her buoyant spirit 
rising in proportion to the success that had attended 
her first effort, “ that we shall succeed in bafiling 
this crue! intrigue, the object of which 1 now begin 
to comprehend.” 

While the 


hopeful heir of the designing man of the law con. 


friends were thus conversing, the 


tinued to wander about the garden, examuning * 


us 
if he meant to blight” every plant that the specula. 


tor had noted down as his own. “This must not 


be,” he suid muttering to himself. ‘ She will be 


entiely independent of us if this transaction be al- 


lowed tu be completed. Something must be done, 
and that speedily.” leit the garden 


So saylig, hi 


/ and pursued his way home. “ If her scheiwes can 


‘ 


be roudercd abortive, and things couse to ext 


Cilil- 


cs, she will give way rather than ullow this fuim- 
ily to be ruined, and, in spite of all her haughty 


tl 


“Ae dae 


contempt, she will be main t; and then it will 


be wy turn!” 
CHAPTER VIL 
As the state of excitement that Flora had been in 
for so many hours began to subside, her mind nat. 
urally turne d to the consideration of what Edinsund 


would think of her having parted with almost the 


, 
whole of his beautiful presents, for the sake merely 
f het " ’ vil 1} ‘ r! a 
oO! out 1 none, una as luc woras, nm they 
be purchased Flora ?” and the tender and anxious 
a hich they mall med avait 
tone in Wiich they were spoken, sccmicd again to 
3 I 


determinat.on to confess judgment, and to ul- 


} 


even though unconscious of her motive. She had 
spent several hours by the side of her young and 
helpless friend, now wiping away the tears as they 
trickled down her pale check, an office which the 
poor sufferer was unable to perform for herself, and 
then striving, by presenting more cheerful prospects 
to her mind, to stop them at their source, which at 
length she so far succeeded in doing that the gentle 
girl insisted upon her changing the scene by going 
to breathe the fresh evening air amongst her flow- 
ers. ‘The sun had just sunk beneath the horizon as 
she went into the garden, and a gentle breeze was 
beginning to relieve the excessive heat that had 
prevailed throughout the day, and she inhaled long 
draughts of fragrance as they came wafted along 
from the various buds and blossoms that surrounded 
her. But Flora had never before been so little dis. 
posed to enjoy their swects as she was at this mo- 
ment, for they seemed all to tell a painful tale ; 
even the sight of Annette, who caught her eye, 
seated in a far corner of the garden, watching the 
unclosing of a cluster of evening primroses, failed 
to interest her as usual, and she was about to re- 
turn to the house and endeavor in her attentions to 
Emma to lose the consciousness of her own unea- 
siness, When Edmund appeared at the front gate, 
and entering it, he came towards her with a bright 
glowing countenance, and eyes sparkling with an. 
imation and delight. 

‘J am come Flora,” said he as he took her hand 


} und pressed it tenderly, “ to congratulate you on the 


successful arrangement you have made with the 
It 


was a rare piece of good fortune that could hardly 


flower merchant about the sale of your roots. 


have been hoped for.” 
“He feels no tender 


associations,” thought she, ** connected with these 


Poor Flora’s heart sunk. 


flowers ; and though he had pleasure in giving them 
to me, he has no wish that I should sct a value be- 
yond money upon them.” 

“Tt is but an ungrateful return to make to you 
for your kindness in procuring them for me, to be 
induced to sell them, even for so high a price ;” 
and as she spoke her glowing cheek was tinged 
with a still deeper hue. 

* Had you parted with them merely for the sake 
of money, even though the price had been a much 
higher one, I belicve I should not have been able 
to view the subject so calusly ; but the noble motive 


! you, has only served to make you an 


that impellec 


object of still warmer adiuiration than you ever 
vere before.” 
%” 


* How do you know what were my motives ? 


asked she with surprise. 


* Through means of the flower fauncier—the in- 


couiprehensible flower fancier ”” he replied, ** who 
is atiddle that 1 cannot read, for no one knows 


him, yet he knows every one, and is acquainted 
vith every thing and every place for miles round.” 


** He must have been in great haste to make a 


cisplay of his know ledge to you.” 


*] believe his motive was a benevolent one,” 
replied Edmund, “for he had divined enough to 
know that it would have been most painful to me, 


had I heard that you had part d with the flowers 


from wu less powen i] 


you were actuated. 


motive than that by which ‘ 
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Flora’s heart palpitated violently, and she was 
almost afraid to speak lest her faltering voice | 
should betray her emotion. Atlength she said— | 

“1 believe a want of gratitude is not one of my | 
faults.” 

“‘ Gratitude, Flora, is not the feeling that I had | 
hoped endeared these flowers to you. I had flat- | 
tered myself that it was not because they were | 
given to you, but because they were given by me } 
that they were dear to you. *‘* Dearest Flora,” and 
as the young man spoke he again took her hand | 
and pressed it tenderly, “ may I not hope that it ; 
was this circumstance that gave them their chief 
value? May I not believe that the ardent affection 
I have so long felt for you has been seen and recip. 
rocuted by you? Will you not speak lovely and 
beloved Flora, and Jet me hear the confirmation of 
my hopes?” 

The trembling girl did not, could not utter a 
word ; but she raised her speaking eyes to his face, 
and the lover was blessed, infinitely blessed! 

CHAPTER VII. 

Sweet was the sleep into which the happy Flora 
sunk after a day of the most various and tumul- | 
tuous emotions. No longer afraid of a rival in the | 
affections of the man she loved, and scarcely har- | 
boring a doubt of being able to relieve Mr. Power 
from his embarrasment before any serious conse- 


a 


eee 


quences arose from it, her mind became composed, | 
and pleasing dreams succeeded and continued the | 
delightful music of her lover’s voice as_ he poured 
into her ear the tender assurances of his ardent af. | 
fection, and repeated again the delightful declara- ; 
tion that he had ever loved her, and her alone. ! 
From the sweet visions that seemed to repeat all ; 
these blissful tales of love, she was roused bya 
continued and agonized shrick proceeding from the 


flower-gurden. In an instant she remembered, } 
with shame and mortification, that she had been | 
so absorbed in her own feclings as to forget that ( 
Annette, who had no doubt dropt asleep whilst | 
watching the primroses, was still there, and, as 
she was in a far part of the garden, she had been | 
unobserved by her brother, whose mind Flora knew } 
had not been less engaged than herown. Starting | 
up the moment the alarming shriek struck her ear 
Flora ran tothe window, and saw through the in- ‘ 
distinct light, for there was no moon, a man dressed 


in along, wide coat and broad slouched hat, who 
grasped the arm of the terrified girl, while he gave , 
utterance to coarse and savage imprecations, in a | 
hoarse, muttering voice. | 

“* Annette, dear Annette, what is the matter?” | 
cried she. At the sound of her voice, the man let | 
go his hold, and in an instant made his escape by 
vat | 


continued Flora ; | 


the side gate which we have before spoken of. 
will come down and let you in,” 
but before she had time to draw her head in from | 
the window, the form of another man appeared at | 
the front gate, and the voice o! the flower fancier 
met her ear. 

“1 will conduct the little girl home,” said he. 
** Her mother and brother are both at this moment ' 
in search of her, and I came here thinking she had 
most likely fallen asleep amongst some of her pet | 


flowers.” As he spoke he went to Annette and 


d drew her arm within his, to which the timid girl 


made no resistance, and saying to Flora, in a kind 
\ and gentle voice, “ Good night, and sweet be your 
) slumbers !” he conducted the idiot girl home. 


“Had not the voice of the first man that spoke 





something familiar to you in its tone, Flora?” 


garden. 


; garnished, and which had contrasted so beautifully 


‘see if ithad been broken, happened to turn 
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asked Emma. 

“T fancied so at first,” replied her companion, 
“ but his figure was quite strange, and I should be 
sorry to recognize an acquaintance in one so sav- } 
age, though I suppose, in reality, he only meant to | 
rouse her up and take her home.” 

** But it is strange that he did not stay and ex- 
plain his intentions to you.” 

“Tt is rather so,’ said Flora, who, however, 


felt too happy, in herself to dwell long on any un- | 
pleasant subject, and in a short time she was again | 
in the land of dreams. 
CHAPTER VIII 

Scareely had the dew drops which hung upon | 
every fragrant flower, begun to glitter inthe sunny | 
ray, when Annette running into Flora’s chamber, | 
seized her hand, and trying to pull her away with | 
her, cried, ‘Come !” in her usual tone of solicita- 
tion. “ Wait ’till lam dressed, dear Annette,” | 
remonstrated Flora, resisting the impulse of her | 
impatient visiter. ‘“ Let me finish dressing, and I | 
will go with you where you like.” 

The business of the toilet was soon finished, for ' 
Flora was not in the habit of spending much time 
inthe operation, and then, putting her hand into | 
that of Annette, she was immediately led into the 
But, oh ! what a scene there presented | 
itself to her view. Her duhlias—the beautiful | 
plants that had been the pride and delight of her } 
heart for so many weeks, and had now become the 
valued objects from which she had hoped to derive 
the means of freeing Mr. Power from the iron 
grasp of her guardian, and restoring her dear Em. } 
ma to tranquillity—were drooping on their stems. 
The splendid flowers that had only a few hours 


} ago stood erect anc proud, the full round blossoms 


and cupped leaves glowing with all the brilliancy | 
of the most exquisite dyes, hung down their heads | 
the brightness of their colors already dimmed, whilst | 


the green foliage, by which the plants had been 


with the rich blossoms, clung tv their stems, de- | 
prived of all freshness and clusticity. Grieved, as. 


tonished and disappointed Flora sunk on the grass, 


; near the objects of her tender care, and bursting | 
{ 


into tears actually sobbed, while Annette kept | 
going from plant to plant, endeavoring in vain to 
get them to hold up their drooping heads. 

“What is the matter my dear young lady ?” 


asked the flower fancicr, who had entered the gar. 
den and come close up to her before she was aware } 
of his presence. ‘* What is the cause of this scene | 


of desolation ? We had no storm last night to de- } 


| stroy these beautiful blossoms ; what could possi. | 


bly have injured them in this manner ?” 

**Oh ! 1 know not; replied the weeping girl, as 
plainly as her tears would allow her to speak, | 
“they were bright and fullof beauty last night, and 
I know of nothing that could have hurt . them 
since.” 

* It is a trying circumstance, undoubtedly,” re- 
turned the merchant, “ but still, itis not worth 
your while to disfigure your sweet eyes on their ac- | 
count, for though the flowers are gone, the roots 


| are still there, and it is from them, you know,” 


added he, smiling, ‘‘ that I expect to deprive my 
> But as he spoke, Annette, who was 


profits.’ 
moving the stalk back and forward, apparcutly to 
ita 


little to one side, when the stem came clearly out 
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| gentle but firm voice: ‘* No, Sir, | cannot involve 
, an unprincipled act, even to accomplish such an 


} our acquaintance does not warrant the familiarity, 


| property, and you can then repay the money, 


} though your kindness in making it will never be 


} can have committed this wanton outrage? Surely 
} Annette cannot have done this?” 


and throwing her arms round the neck of the poor 


} gurl, as she stood near her, Flora continued, “ no 


, auction.” 
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of the ground, entirely disengaged from the tubes, 
from which it derived its nourishment. On see. 
ing this, the flower dealer went to try the other 
three, and immediately found each to give way in ; ie 
the same manner. On moving the last however a “| 


sudden exclamation escaped him, and stooping 
down, he drew something from the earth close to } af 
the root of the plant, which, after examining, he : 
put into his pocket, and then going again to Flora, 
who still sat weeping on the grass, he said: “ It is 
a bad business, my dear young lady, but do not *, 


distress yourself, I beg; there are more flowers to } 
be had, I doubt not, where these came from, and in a 
the meantime you must permit me to advance the ’ 


money that you were to have received for these, 
and to pay which has brought me here at this early 
hour.” And as he spoke he took out his pocket 
book and was beginning to count out the notes, 
but the weeping girl, taking her handkerchief from 
her face, as he spoke, rose up directly, and, shaking 
her dishevelled tresses from her face, she laid her 
beautiful little hand on his arm, as she said in a 


myself in a debt that I may perhaps never be able 
to discharge. I would make any sacrifice of mere 
feeling to relieve Mr. Power, but I cannot commit 


object !” 
“But my dear young friend! for so you must 
really permit me to call you, though the term of 


you willin a year’s time be msstress of your own 


which it will be no inconvenience to wait for, even 
should you not be able to replace the flowers.” 

“I cannot calculate upon having any money by 
the time I ain of age, for, from whut my guardian 
said yesterday, I have reason to believe that this 
unhappy five hundred dollars is nearly the last of 
the sum which my dear father left foc my use. I 
cannot, therefore, my dear Sir, accept your offer, 











forgotten ;” and as she spoke the tears again gushed 


| from her eyes. As she stood weeping, and the 


flower fancier continued urging her in the kindest 
manner to change her resolution, their attention 
Was attracted by the sound of a horse's feet, coming 
close up to the garden gate, and on lovking up 
Flora beheld her lover dismount and hasten to. 
wards her in the greatest anxiety to know the cause 
of her agitation. ‘The mystery, however, was soon 
unravelled ; the vacant places, which the dahlias 
had so lately occupied, at once toldthe tale.“ My 
dearest Flora !” he exclaimed with a burst of feel. 
ing that even the stranger could not restrain, “ who 





* Oh, no! Annette loves the flowers and their 
mistress too well ever to injure either of them,” 


one shall suspect my Annette of so unfeeling an 


LO 


“* My sweet little sister,” said the young physi- 


cian, taking hold of the child’s hand, and speaking 


: 
i 
¢ 


in a gentle, persuasive voice as he pointed to the 
fallen can you tell me who destroyed 
these flowers ?” A gleam of intellect seemed to 
kindle im the face of the idiot, her eyes brightened 








dalilias, * 


anda flush of color passed over her usually pale face N 


whilst her bosom swelled and she evidently strug. 
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gled to give utterance to that w hich was laboring 
within. At length, with a voice that seemed al- 
most superhuman, she said :— 


“ Hawks dart upon chickens and bear them away, 
But man is more savage and ervel than they!" 
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‘* What man dear Annette?” asked Flora, as | 
a suspicion, that she had frequently repressed, 
again rushed to her thoughts, “ what man was so 
cruel as to destroy my flowers?” But the mind of } 
the poor girl had again given way. The primroses 
that she had caressed and watclied over the eve- 
ning before, as if they were living things, had | 
caught her eye, and she flew to them, and gazing | 
on their flaccid leaves and tarnished hue, she ut- 
tered over them a pitteous moan, such as a saga- 
cious dog would give vent to when mourning over 
its dead young one. ‘The affectionate brother 
heaved a deep sigh, and then turning to Flora he 
said, with more animation than he had hitherto 
exhibited: ‘Do not grieve dearest Flora, for all 
will yet be well. As to the flowers, I am certain 
it will only be necessary for Miss Tyrrell to hear | 
of your misfortune, for them to be replaced as soon 
as possible, and in the meantime I have found an 
unexpected source of wealth. When the Spanish | 
Consul left me a few weeks ago, he was very anx- 
ious that I should make a charge for my services, 
but he had paid me so liberally before that I could } 


, 
{ 
‘ 
| 
t 
5 
\ 


not think of it. He, however, gave a paper, which 
he said he hoped I should be able to make some- 
thing of. On looking at it I found it to be an or- 
der for the shipment of twenty thousand barrels of 
flour into the Havana, but I did uot see how it | 
could be of use to me, so I put it aside and have | 
After leaving 





scarcely ever thought of it since.* 
you however, last night, [ began to feel the want of 
money more than I had ever done in my life before | 
and recollecting the consul’s paper, I determined on | 
meeting Mr. Travers and Alfred on my way home, 
to show it to the former, for | happened to have my 
pocket book, in which it has lain very quietly since } 
first deposited there, with me atthe time. He 
hesitated and demurred as usual, but at last said 
as he would perhaps know better how to manage 
the thing than I, he would if I chose, purchase it 
of me, and immediately offered me a hundred dol- 
lars for it. My first impulse was to take his offer 
but I afterwards began to consider that if he was 
willing to give one hundred dollars, the probability 


was that another person would give two, and there. 
fore determined to go myself with it to Canandai- 
gua and consult Mr. Tyrrell about the best way of 


disposing of it.” 

“ Had you not better,” said Flora, whose coun- 
tenance began to shine forth with its wonted radi- 
ance, “ go to New-York at once, and then you 
know, you can dispose of my trinkets at the same 
time ?” 

“ T hope you will excuse me if I put a word in on 
“Though your ; 


” 


this subject,” said the merchant. 
friend here would know much better how to treat 
you in a fit of sickness, it is probable that I am | 
better acquainted with the value of trinkets than he | 
is; and therefore, if you will permit me to look at 
yours, it is likely I shall be able to make sume ben- | 
eficial arrangements with you about them.” 
made no reply but running into the house she re- \ 


Flora 


turned almost itnmediately with a small box, the 
contents of which the stranger began to examine, | 


* Flour could be introduced duty free into the Havana, at 


the time mentioned in the tale, on the order of a Cousul or } 
Aabassador. 
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' whilst the doctor, telling her he had been sent for | 


could leave him. 


/ such 


toa person that was very ill, bade her adieu, but 
assured her that he would go to Canandaigua as 
soon as his patient was in such a state that he , 
After examining the articles in 
the box, the chief of which were a diamond ring 


; and breast pin, and an amythest necklace and ear- 


| 
| 
rings, which the flower fancier looked at with | 
greatest interest, saying they were so like the jew- 
els that were once worn by a very dear friend of | 
his that they brought her vividly to his mind, he 
told Flora that the articles he held in his hand were 
simple security for the two hundred dollars which 
she was to have had for the dahlias, and that 
therefore, if shé were willing, lie would give her | 
that sum as well as the fifty that he had agreed to 
give for the other roots, and hold the trinkets in his 
hand till she saw, after she was of age, whether she 
were able to redeem them. ‘To this arrangement } 
Flora saw no objection. The money was paid, | 
and they parted mutually satisfied with their bar- 
gain and with each other. 

{Concluded in our next. | 
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RANDOM GLEANINGS. 
No. 3. 
Many years ago, Kate, when the winters were 
colder than they are now, and the snow came carlier { 


‘ 
‘ 


and remained later than in these degencrate days— } 
and moreover lay deeper upon the ground than at 
present—so long ago, Kate, that only the oldest 
inhabitants can remember the time—there stood, } 
and is still standing, in the main street of our little | 
city a certain wooden house—which though now } 
' sadly out of repair, for the top of the chimney has | 
} fallen in, and the window shutters hang loosely, 
and creak and groan on their well worn hinges with 

every wind that rushes past—then gloried in a new | 
coat of white paint and bright green blinds, with a 
highly polished brass knocker ou the door—all of | 
which with the neatness which was visible about | 
it—for not a blade of grass or a single weed was / 
allowed to come up through the cracks in the pave- 
ment, certainly proclaimed it to be the pretticst 
house in the neighborhood, and led one to think 
that its housckeeper must be a pattern for all house- 
wives—and so indeed she was. Such extraordinary 
scrubbing and cleaning as she kept up throughout 
the week, was enough to drive a poor man who 
loved retirement and quiet, quitecrazy. Mondays 
and Saturdays were her great days, wherein she 
celebrated her love for cleanliness with more | 
ardor and devotion, than she was wont to celebrate | 
the anniversary of her marriage. But there were 
two seasons of the year when she seemed more than 
herself as being gifted with supernatural powers, 
and those were early in the spring and late in the 
fall—when the house seemed a perfect little bedlam 
—such turning upside down of tables and chairs, 
taking apart of bedsteads and polishing of 
bureaus and side boards—such washing of windows 
and scrubbing of paint—such shaking of carpets 
and white-washing of walls and ceilings—and 
such quantities of soap and water as were then used | 
would certainly shock any respectable boarding- 

house keeper of these days into a premature decline. 


: Truly she was renowned among the neighbors as 


tO 


at the present time, to any one—though I regret to 
‘ say that some men are prone to use them 3;—but, 
‘ when we bethink ourselves of the remarkable wife 
, that he should once in a while forget himself. 


' fellow, who loved his pipe and his mug of beer, as 


- or even when it betokened a storm, he would not 


a notable good seein itl om bake, 
brew, scold and gossip with the best of them. At 
the time that I write of, this house was owned and 
occupied by a jolly little man by the name of Tim- 
othy Coffin—though to tell the truth, Tim was a 
mere cypher in his household—as meek and patient 
as a lamb, though out of doors Capt ‘Tim. was as 
bold as a lion, and feared no man, but albeit the 
sight of a woman made his heart quake ; his wife 
Sally evidently being the master. How it happened 
that Capt. Tim came to marry long Sally Coffin, 
(for she was also a Coffin, and sister of long Tom 
of that name,) will ever remain a mystery—for I 
have made diligent search throughout many old 
letters relating to the Coffin family, in the hope of 
finding some clue by which to arrive at a conclu- 
sion ;—even their family bible only states, that on 
such a day which now matters not, seeing that it 
hath long since passed away—they were married 
after the manner of Friends, at the bride’s paternal 
mansion, on the little island of Nantucket. 

Now though Capt Tim wore the drab coat and 
the broad brim of the Quakers, yet would he some- 
| times let fall strange words which were not seem- 
ing in one of his persuasion—neither are they even 


he had, it seemeth no longer of so much wonder 
As I said before, Capt. Tim was a jolly little 
well as any honest Dutchman—and in wet weather 


refuse a glass of good brandy—which he said 
would not hurt any man if taken with moderation, 


| but it grieves me seriously to know that there are 
; some persons even in this age of Temperance who 


drink to excess. Now nothing pleased Capt. Tim 
better than to be seated on a stormy winter night, 
beside a large blazing wood fire, smoking his pipe, 


with a glass of brandy and water by his elbow and 


‘ . . . 
' spinning to his old comrades long tales about the 


time when he sailed as master in the good ship Sally 


Ann from the port of Nantucket. ‘Then was he 


‘ truly in his glory—and his small grey eyes would 
(twinkle with glee and his rubicund face would 


shine like polished mahogany, while his bald head 
glistened like pewter basin. Although some used 
io say, more especially the young men of those days 
that his stories were without any wit, yet I am 


inclined to think that they must have been actuated 


: by feelings of jealousy, for so true it was that at 


any social gathering, the young maidens, for the 
sake of hearing his sailor yarns, would congregate 
around Capt. ‘Tim, whom they all loved as a father, 
though he looked on them with suspicious eyes, for 


| he deemed that all women were alike—and though 


they might be sunshine and laughter before mar- 
riage, yet after would their true characters be 
unfolded, and the clouds and tears which they had 
hidden from sight in their courtship days, now would 
re-appear, and even greater than before. The 
to Capt. Tim was his wife’s 
tongue—which he used to say was a more fearful 


greatest plague 


sound to him than the breakers on a lea shore—and 
truly I believe it was. 


Some one hath said, that the reason monkeys 


do not talk, is, that they may not work ; but many ¢ 
women, on the contrary, talk twice as much, jus; ~ 


because they work—and such wus the case with, 
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D long Sally Coffin, she. the more wn er the | 


louder and faster she talked—-till it often seemed | 
that she must faint from sheer exhaustion—but such | 


a happy thing for Capt Tim never occurred, so that 
he was fain to content himself with hoping that 
the time would come when his wife would learn 


that to make home pleasant to him it would be nec- , 


essary for her to put a bridle upon her tongue. Alas! 


"twas a vain hope for Capt. Tim. 


Now his wife long Sally, as she was called, to | 


distinguish her from others of the same name, was 
a tall, slim, gaunt woman, seeming the very per- 
sonification of a scold—and yet at times when her 
tongue was still, which truly was but seldom, one 
could trace on her face the remains of great beauty 
though almost effaced by the wrinkles and lines of 
care which now were so visible. It was the last 
remnants of her girlhood—and no one would think 
who looked upon her now, that she had once been 
cclebrated for her beauty—and peradventure that 
may be the reason why Capt Tim came to marry 
her. ‘The plain dress, so very neat, which she wore | 
and the simple thee and thou language which she 
used, was in strange contrast to the loud voice and 
shrill tones that were wont to issue from her lips, 
and one would not willingly believe that she was 


one of the followers of that gentle loving sect, the | 


Quakers. But thus it was, and so strict was she 
that when her daughter appeared one day with a 
rose-bud twined in her hair, she rebuked her and | 
told her to put it away, as it was not seeming to be 
fond of gay flowers. 

You will begin to wonder, Kate, what my letter | 
is all about—and Lucy, who no doubt has read | 
attentively so far, will ask herself when will Barry 
commence, for after so much prelude it is quite 
time ; but as my space is limited, it must suffice 
that my letter serves as an introduction to the story 
which will be fortheoming in the next Rural— 
bearing in mind that the couple whom I have 
sketched above, are the parents of a very happy lit- 
tle Quakeress by the name of Ruth Coffin, and 
whom I have so long been seeking to speak of. — 

And now, Kate, through you Jet Barry speak a 
few words with the young gossips of our little city, 
for it is drawing nigh unto St. Valentine’s day— 
when it becometh all lovers to send 
missiles unto their lady loves; but as Barry is not a 
lover, and cannot therefore send any Valentines, 
yet he can receive them, and as it is leap year, 
why of course he is ready to accept any proposals 
which may be made unto him. If you will gently 
whisper this unto the young maidens, Barry, will 
ever be grateful. 

February, 1848, 


pleasant 


Barry Gray. 





MLSS SLLANUE, 


THE SCOTCHMAN'’S CALL. 
A youne clergyman of Scotland, being about to 
leave the scene of his orthodox labor for another 
settlement, called on an old lady belonging to his 


congregation, to say farewell, and to thank her for } , ° , ; 
eres , y , wi ) on it she is the girl you want, so far certainly, as | 


the kindness he had experienced from her. 

“And sae yer gaun to leave us,” said the old 
lady, ** weel, I wash ye God's blessing ; ye’ve been 
a sober, staid, discreet young mon: 


not ye'll have your reward. And where are ye 


© Y about to settle ?”” 
‘The Lord has called me to labor in a distant ‘ 


moO) 


and I doubt | 


s 
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I've 


Anne ee. 


| pan of the slendeel® replied the dugyintn. 
got the Parish of ot 
“ Aye,” said the lady, ‘‘ and so may be ye'll get 
a little more steepened where ye’re gaun ?” 
“Why yes, I expect a small increase in emol- 
ument, certainly.” 
“Ah! 
' dame, “if it hae nae been the case, the Lord might 





| have called long and loud enough, before ye would 


hae heerd his voice.” 

} —° 58D 6 Gato — 
} 

SELFISHNESS. 
' Sexrisuness has no soul. 

‘ encased in iron. 


and hunger. It robs its own grave—sells its own 
bones tothe doctor, and its soul to the devil. 


tion? It grows gradually, and when mutual, in- 


; laugh outright. Who has not scen the eyes of the 
; Selfish water at a good trade ?—who has not seen 
| him leap for joy at the rise of flour, while the poor 
| were starving about him? Selfishness is a passion 
} of hell, and good men should labor to keep it there. 
An anecdote is told of old Barthe, a French au- 
thor, which may serve tw illustrate this passion. 
He called upon a dying man, to obtain his opinion 


} on a new comedy, and insisted that he should hear | 
** Consider,” said the dying man, “ I 


| favor. 


{ him read it. 


} . ’ 
have not more than an hour to live.” “ Aye !” 


| plied the selfish man, “ but it will occupy but ha ir 


the time.’—Portland Tribune. 
— 9 8D ¢ Go — 
“ SEEING THE ELEPHANT.” 
“ Tuat’s a werry knowin’ hannimal of your’n,” 


{ said a Cockney gentleman to the keeper of an cle- | 


phant. 
* Very,” was the cool rejoinder. 


though his glass. 
“ Surprising,” retorted the keeper, “‘ we've learned 


See eee 


Try him with a crown.” 


ee 


and, sure enough, he took it in his trunk and placed 
it in a box, high out of reach. 


“ Well, that is werry hextraordinary—hastonish- 


ing, truly !”” said the green one, opening his eyes. 


| * Now, let’s see him take it out, and hand it | 


“We never learnt him that trick,” 
| keeper, with a roguish leer; and turned away to 
| stir up the monkeys and punch the hyenas. 

— 5D @ Sto — 
HOW TO FIND OUT A WIFE. 


} back.” 
5 
; 
} 


—— 


looks, and politely requests you to move, for she 
; wants to sweep where you are sitting, depend up- 


| temper is concerned ; for never is a woman so pe- 
| tulant, so domineering, as when she has a broom in 
her hand, except when she has a mop. 

— 5D @ Gato —— 

| ‘Trmery Resuxe.—On Sunday last, a lady called 


weel. I thought sae,” retorted the old 


It is a heart of stone | 


Selfishness cannot see the mis- | again when you die ? 


| eries of the world—it cannot feel the pangs of thirst | 


Who will fight manfully against a selfish disposi- | 


“ He performs strange tricks and hantics, does | 
he?” inquired the Cockney, eyeing the animal | 
' Reed's Corners, N. ¥. 80.75; 


him to put money in that box you see up there. | 


The Cockney handed the elephant a crown piece ; } 


retorted the | 


Wuen a young woman, while in the act of sweep. | 
ing, approaches you with kind words and gracious | 
) 


{ Charles W. 


‘ of the late William Harder, 
, aged 90 vears. 
| ' 


to her little boy who was tossing marbles on the | 





95 


side salle to come into : an heuab " Don’ t you 
know you shouldn’t be out there, my son? Go into 
the back yard, if you want to play marbles—it is 


Sunday.” “ Well, yes. But aint it Sunday in 
the back yard, mother?” 
— ED O Chto — 


Socrety.—If persons would never meet except 
when they have something to say, and if they 
would always separate when they have exhausted 
their pleasant or profitable topics, how delightful 


; but alas ! how evanescent would be our social as- 
; semblages. 


— —°35D ¢ Geto — 
** Are you not afraid your wife will get married 
2” “I hope she may, as there 
will be one man in the world who will know how 


| to pity me.” 


— 383 @ Chet — 


“ ]’~titake the sense of the meeting,” as the 


. ‘ ' man said when he passed round the hat. 
creases rapidly day by day. Prosperity and good | 
luck feeds the passion. silver and gold make it | 
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Barry's Gleanings No. 3 came too late for our last No. 
By the by we hope the young ladies did not forget Barry on 
St. Valentine's day. 

— 55D Oa — 

Neau's Gazette, Saturday Evening Post, and the Olive 
Branch. continue to spread their sweets abroad. They are 
large and neatly printed sheets, and well deserving public 
Price, two dollars per year, 


—o 85 @ Gio — 

Tue Curistain Wreath, is a religious and literary Mag- 
azine, each number containing 32 octavo pages, with beautiful 
type, and embellished with fine mezzotint and steel plates, 
and colored engravings of flowers, birds, &c.—Terms, one 
dollar per year, J. Van Court, publisher, Philadelphia. 


—° 350 ¢ Cat — 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Recervedat this Ofice,ending Wednesday last,deducting the 
amount of postage paid, 


M. J. R. Whitinsville, Mass. $1.00; J. W. Norwalk, Ohio. 


$1.25; 8S. M. Garnaville. lowa. $2 00; H. A. 8. Brunswick, 
Me. $3.00; Mrs. J.B. C Eatonville, N. ¥. $1,00; Miss 8. S. 


P.M. Stamford.N. Y 81,00; 


{ H. 1. W. Rossie, N. Y. $1,00; G. A. M. Wolcott, N. Y. 
| $1,00. 
—° 5 6 Gato — 
MARBIACES. 


In this city, on the 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. ‘Tuttle, Mr. 
Robert Ackley, to Margaret 8 daughter of Peter R. Livingston, 


| both of the town of Livingston. 


At Hillsdale. on the 3d inst. by the Rev. John Siilick, Mr. 
Isaac Foster, to Mrs. Nancy Geary. 

At Hillsdale, on the 8th inst. by the Rev. T. Woodbridge, 
D. D. Mr. Edward Pomeroy, of Pittsfield, Mass. to Miss Abby 
A. Algar, of the former place. 


— 35D @ Gs — 
DEATHS. 


In this city, on the 11th inst. Agnes M. Rogers, in her 37th 


year. 


On the 16th inst. Ozias Miller, in his GOth year. 
On the 16th inst. James, son of James Goodman, aged 1 


{ year and 2 months. 


On the 19th inst. infant daughter of John and Martha J. 
Crofts. 

On the 20th inst. Catharine E. Carter, in her 21st year. 

On the 2ist inst. Sophia, daughter of John and Rebecca 
Miller aged 1 year. 

On the 22d inst. Alfred Rhoades. in his 31st year. 

At Chatham 4 Corners, on the J4th inst. Eliza Ann, wife of 
Field, aged 28 yenrs. 

In Ghent, on the 15th inst. Edward only remaining child of 
Dr. E. B. Pugsley. in the 20th year of his age. 

In Nantucket, on the 28th ult. Mr Gorham Bunker, aged 68 
years. 

At Ghent, on the 12th ult. Mrs. Gertrude Harder, widow 
and mother of Martin Harder, 


At Red Hook, on the 13th inst. Mrs. Catherine. wife of 
Zacharinh Hoffman, Esq. and daughter of the late John Ad- 
dison. Esq. formerly of Kingston, Ulster Co. in the 70th year © 
of her aze. 

At Claverack, on the 10th inst. Mrs. Susannah, wife of 
David Crego, aged 71 years and 28 days. 
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Original Poetry. 
Forthe Rural! Repository. 


SCRIPTURE PAINTING, NO. Ili. 
DAVID SAVING SAUL’S LIFE. 
BY CATHERINE WEBB BARBER. 


Kino Saul was faint! The last gleams of the 
Sinking sun fell with a golden glitter 
’Mid the shining summer leaves, when in his 
Robes he wrapped himself, and turned within 
An old dark cave to rest. All day he with 
His followers had been roaming in 
Engede’s woods—o’er hills and cliffs of 
Rock, thirsting like some wild beast for 
Blood. 

For blood ? Whose ? Had the Philistine 
With bold front and martial air, cursed 
Israel and his God, and was the avenger’s 
Hand abroad? No, no! A stripling with fair 
Brow and ruddy cheek—of blameless life and 
Simple piety, had moved Saul’s moody 
Hatred, and he swore that he should die. 
The proud king moved and murmured in his 
Sleep. Ah! little thought he thatthe youthful 
David watched his rest, and dallied 
With his robe. 

The glitter and the purple 

Of a throne were in that youthful sufferer’s 
Grasp—one thrust from that bright steel, and all 
Was o'er with Israel's king, but David 
Stayed his hand, and turned unto his 
Hiding place. 

Saul rose from sleep. The last 
Song of the bird was o'er, and one fuint star was on 
Its throne ofblue. The king paused for a moment,while 
High o'er his head upon a rocky eminence, his 
Foe held up exultingly a remnant of 
The royal robe—sure token of his watching 
Might, but love shone in the depths of his dark 
Eye, and sounded in the boy’s rebuking voice 
So clear, that the proud king bowed low, and 
Wept aloud. 
La Fayette, Ala. 1848. 


— 55D 6 Co — 


Forthe Rural Repository. 
THE POET'S DWELLING. 
BY ISAAC COBD. 

Tne soul-entrancing hour of twilight came, 
The harbinger of night. Fair nature saw, 
And recognised the season for repose. 
But wiser man, unsatisfied with toil, 
Continued at histask. Yei there was one, 
A studious youth, who wandered from the mart, 
To seek a place appropriate to thought. 
He paused before an arbor’s ample seat, 
Protected by the foliage of the vine, 
From breezes damp, and cold, infectious dews. 
Whilst there he sat in meditative mood, 
Across his vision, sleep her curtain drew: 
Still he perceived it not. He thought he roamed 
In realms of beauty, all unknown to him, 
Where night already from the morn had fled. 
As he the bright, enchanting scene surveyed, 
A comely personage, of placid brow 
And stately manner, unobserved approached, 
Who thus unto the youthful rambler spake :— 


Listen ! listen! pensive stranger, 
Let me take thy trembling hand ; 
Thou shalt be with me a ranger, 
In this fair, romantic land. 


Hast thou seen the poet's dwelling, 
Far in Sylvan’s glad domain, 

Where the breezes gently swelling, 

Fan the brow and cool the brain ? 
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If thou hast not I invite thee, 
Hitherward with me to stray ; 

And from bodings that affright thee, 
Thou shalt be relieved for aye. 


We will pass the flowing fountais, 
Where the sons of health regale, 
Then the pathway o'er the mountain, 

Shall conduct us to the vale. 


See'st thou yonder graceful willow, 
Branching o’er an humble dome 7 

There resides the good Fiorillo, 
Happy in his cottage home. 


Here a lake, and there a river, 
Glitters in the morning rny ; 

And the poet to the giver, 
Consecrates his earliest lay. 


Lilies, asters, dahlias, roses, 
Reared by beauty’s hand appear, 

And the pansy opes and closes, 
Columbine and crocus near. 


Tending upwards from the basement, 
Of yon dwelling of the Muse, 

Ivy clingeth to the casement, 
Watered nightly by the dews. 


Hath the voice of slander ever 
Found within thdse walls a place, 
Friendship’s holy ties to sever, 
And destroy the work of grace ? 


Hath the spirit of dissension 
Gained a lodgment for a day ? 
Ask the inmates, bid them mention, 
They will surely answer—nay. 


Let us hasten, for to meet us, 
Lo! the bard himself draws nigh ; 
Complaisantly he will greet us, 
With a welcome-beaming eye. 


"Tis the hour when prayer they offer, 
To the Father of the skies, 

That a blessing He may proffer, 
From the heavenly supplies. 


We will join them in devotion, 
When we reach their rural seat, 

Far from scenes of rude commotion, 
Where the gay and thoughtless meet. 


We will ramble through the bowers, 
And inhale the balmy air, 

Roam at will among the flowers, 
And adore the Maker there. 


Then the visit to yon mansion, 
Long in memory shall float, 
The refinement and expansion, 

Of thy spirit to promote. 


Gorham, Me. 1848. 


—o 8D @ to — 
For theRura] Repository. 
TO EDWARD Mek. GRIGGS. 
On the death of his Mother. 


Tnov hast heard of the breath of the dreadful Simoom, 
That it leaves in its track desolation and gloom, 
As it sweeps on the wing of the blast o'er the plain, 


With might on its pinions and death in its train. 


Thou hast read of the deeds which the warrior hath done, 


On the proud battle-field with his sword and his gun, 
Of the tears of the orphan--the widow's loud wail— 


And with anguish wert filled at the heart-sickening tale. 


Not the winds of the desert, nor the war-trumpet's breath, 


Have alone to thee spoken the triumphs of death ; 
Thou hast lost thy companions and friends from thy side, 
And no longer hast thou a loved mother to guide, 


In the days of thy youth when thou needest her care, 
To preserve thee from error and shew thee each snare, 
The sad summons has beckoned her spirit away, 


And she dwells in the blaze of eternity’s day. 


But although thon no longer canst witness her love, 


} Yetshe watches thy course from the regions above, 
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} And in seasons of p 


leasure would lead thee to fear, 
And in seasons of sadness thy spirit would cheer. 
Then remember when Satan hath spread out his wiles, 

And would tempt thee to sin through earth’s blandishing smiles 
That the eye of thy mother is still on thy soul ;— 

Oh how happy if she could thy conduct control! 


Above all there is one ona radiant throne, 

Who is guarding thy path and would make thee his own ; 

Come give to thy Saviorthe length of thy days, 

And then-sing with thy mother forever his praise. 
Williamsburgh, 1847. J. R. 


PRINTING, 


CONSISTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Books, Cards, and Handbills, 


Will be executed on the shortest notice and on the lowest 
terms, with the newest and best of type, at this Office, (Up 
Stairs) one door above the Corner of Warren and ‘Third-sts. 
Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 
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New Volume, September, 1847. 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OVE. 24, Commencing Sept. 25, 1847. 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS 


Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature: containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &e. 
The first Number of the Twenty-Fourth Volume of the RuraL 
Repostrory will be issued on Saturday the 26th of Septem- 
ber, 1847. 

The * Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
allthat have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a score of years ; amid the many chan- 
ges that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, whilst 
hundreds of a similar character have perished, our humble 
Rural has continued on. from year to year, until it is the Oldest 
Literary Paper in the United States. 


GORBATIONS, 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will Be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages ench, with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 
" TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies ofthe 11th, 12th, J6th, 17th, T&th, 19th, 
20th, 2ist, and 23d volumes, and any one sending for the 24th 
volume, can have as many copies of either of these volumes 
asthey wish at the same rate as that volume. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs !! 


All those who will send us the following amounts in one 
remittance, shall receive as stated below, viz: 
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Four Copies for 33.00 Twenty Four Copiesfor$15,00 
Seven do. $5.00 Thirty do, Sie .00 
Ten do. 87,00 Thirty-Five do. 20.00 
Fifteen do. $10.00 Ferty do. $22.00 
Twenty do. $13,00 Fifty do. $25,00 


Great Inducements to Agents, 


Those who send $5 or $7, fora Club, can have one of the 
above mentioned Volumes (gratis ;) those who send $10, or 
$15, iwo, those whe send $20, three ; and those who send 
$25 or over, four. 


Any town that will send us the most subscribers. forthe 
Mth volume, shall be entitled to the 25th volume for half 
price, ench subscriber in such town to receive the Repository 
puring that year for halfthe sum paid forthe 24th volume. 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to be 
sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 
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F No subscription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subseribers during the 
Ss 


, year until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 


} their vicinity. 


, quested to give the nbove a few insertions, or at least a notice 
/ and receive Subscriptions. 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD ?}) 

Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1847 db 
KF We would request all those who receive this No.to / 
endeavor to obtain a few subscribers at least, if not a Club in 
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